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Welcome 


Eva Gary, ’20. 


Welcome, Spring! Oh, gentle Spring! 
Welcome! we hail thee again! 

The winter king has been dethroned, 
And now begins thy reign. 


Ermine robes are cast afar, 
Jeweled crowns thrown at thy feet. 
Mother earth ’sponds to thy touch; 
Yet ’tis thee we meet. 


Grass leaves quiver in thé breeze, 
Budlets peep up one by one, 
Young lambs gambol o’er the hills 
Beneath the warm spring sun. 


Welcome, Spring! Oh, glorious Spring! 
For ‘tis thy joyous harps we hear. 
O’er and o’er we sing thy praise— 
To thee the fairest of the year. 
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The Old and New Novel of Adventure: ‘‘Rob- 
inson Crusoe and Treasure Island’”’ 


Atma BuaNncHE FREEMAN, ’17. 


Of all classes of novels, romance is without a doubt, the 
most popular and the most interesting. The term “ro- 
mance” was originally applied to a composition written in 
Romance language: that is to say, in one of the phases on 
which the Latin tongue entered after the Dark Ages. But 
if the explanation of the term “romance” is quite simple, cer- 
tain, and authentic, the same is by no means the case with 
its definition or even with the origin of the thing to which 
that name came mostly to be applied. The chief character- 
istics of the early romances were, the observance of a central 
plot and the prolongation rather than theevolutionof the story, 
an intermixture of the supernatural, and the variety of adven- 
ture arranged in the fashion of a panorama than otherwise. 
As romance developed, it changed somewhat and now it 
seeks to insure a new unity—the unity of interest. It ad- 
mits the most extensive variety. It also gives a scope to the 
imagination which exceeds that of any older literary form. 
According to the modern conception, romance is the portrayal 
of character in unusual circumstances, the exhibition of base- 
ness or superiority of soul by an unexpected trial or test. 
However unusual the nature of the circumstances, the char- 
acters act as real people but not necessarily as the aver- 
age person would in similar circumstances, for it is the clever 
and unique way of overcoming the obstacles in a circum- — 
stance, as well as the novelty of the circumstance itself, that 
makes a romance interesting. 

In both the old and the later romances some form of a 
quest or motive is always found. This motive may take 
numerous forms varying from the extermination of a band 
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of outlaws to the securing of the rights of a disinherited 
heir to individual things which themselves vary from the 
Holy Grail to so many strands of a pirate’s beard. Yet, 
in some degree a quest is found in every romance. This pro- 
vides the amplest opportunity for the desultory congrega- 
tion of incident and episode which is the essence of ro- 
mance. Although romance in itself is interesting, when it 
is skilfully filled with exciting adventures it is doubly so. 
“Robinson Crusoe” is an example of adventures used to 
make a romance thrilling and another, though of a much 
later date, is “Treasure Island.” The characters in both 
of these novels are indeed familiar people in unexpected cir- 
cumstances. 

These two romances, though written almost two centuries 
apart, have some noticeable similarities. However, there are 
many ways in which they are quite different. Robinson 
Crusoe starts out to satisfy his inborn desire to be a sailor 
and to quench his thirst for adventure by a trip across the 
sea. As a result of this he suffers dire calamity and experi- 
ences marvelous adventures. Knowing what he was to un- 
dergo it seems that fate would be kind to cut the thread of 
life while he suffers shipwreck with his companions and thus 
relieve him of a life of misfortune; but instead he 1s cast 
upon a desolate island where he is placed in all kinds of 
adverse circumstances. Jim Hawkins, in “Treasure Island,” 
a youth with equally as ardent a spirit for adventure, goes 
in quest of gold, which is evidently buried on the uninhab- 
ited island, and can be secured without undergoing any perils 
or dangers whatever. But the story would have been less 
interesting and too ordinary had the author permitted him 
to accomplish his desired end without any trouble, so Stev- 
enson uses this as the occasion for pouring into this other- 
wise ordinary novel adventures that make one’s tongue 
cleave to the roof of his mouth and his hair rise on his 
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head. Jim and his companion sail out from Bristol under 
the most auspicious winds, but scarcely have they passed out 
of sight when discord arises and long before the party 
reached Treasure Island, Jim breathless with suspense as 
he crouches in the apple barrel, hears the treacherous plans 
of his ship’s crew, and finds himself among a band of pi- 
rates. However, they do not put their murderous plans 
into practice until they reach the island, where the real ad- 
ventures of Jim and his companions set in. 

Robinson Crusoe sights his island with quite a different 
feeling from that of the fortune-seekers in “Treasure Is- 
land.” Cold, hungry and dripping with brine, he scram- 
bles with all his might up the bank of a desolate island full 
of strange animals and screeching fowls. But it is not re- 
pulsive to him. He relishes the sight of it as a wayworn 
traveler does a spring in a desert. Crusoe thinks it strange 
that out of all the number on the ship he alone was saved 
and he walks up and down the beach rejoicing and thanking 
God for delivering him from a cruel sea and for a home in 
this island, which was the scene of many adventures from 
encounters with cannibals to capturing parrots. This island 
was situated in a very hot climate and was almost surrounded 
by a sandy beach with rocky cliffs jutting out here and there. 
It was mostly covered with woods which were filled with 
harmless animals that furnished ample food and sport for 
Crusoe as long as he lived on the island. 

Unlike Robinson Crusoe, who spies his island and strives 
to reach it in order to save his life, Jim Hawkins views 
Treasure Island at a distance from the shore and probably 
because of the perils he fears he will have to undergo when 
he reaches it, he is not anxious to land and despises the 
very thought of Treasure Island. It, also, was in a hot cli- 
mate, but it was a very flat place, buried in woods, the trees 
coming right down to the water and the shore flat, where 
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there was any. Here, too, we find clouds of birds rising up 
from the woods and shrieking through the air at every un- 
usual noise. There are also several hills in the mainland of 
the island just as there were on Crusoe’s island, but the hills 
play a greater part in the story of “Treasure Island,” for it 
was the spyglass in which the money was buried that was the 
object of the treasure-seekers. Although we get many gloomy 
impressions of Treasure Island it does not seem as far away, 
desolate and frightful as the island on which Crusoe wit- 
nessed the mad dances of the cannibals. This was perhaps 
due to the optimistic spirit which characterizes all of Stev- 
enson’s work. 

In comparing these two novels the most pronounced thing 
is the difference in the portrayal of the characters. Defoe, 
though contrary to the custom of the times in which he 
wrote, reproduces in Robinson Crusoe the career of one per- 
son in its entirety. Writing in the first person, he begins by 
saying, “I was born in the year 1632”’—and proceeds to give 
a full history of his life except his boyhood. This he gives 
only enough of to show his intense longing to go to sea. Kt 
seems that the record of the life of a man spent on an 
island with no companions except his cats, parrot and dog 
would be rather dreary; but not so with this. On account of 
Defoe’s powerful imagination he pictures vividly Crusoe’s 
life with plenty of adventure to keep the story alive. De- 
foe’s power of creating events and relating them exceeds by 
far his power of character delineation. We learn that Rob- 
inson is a fairly moral man and that he is somewhat religious 
but each time anything is said to show this, it is no more 
than a repitition of what has been said before; namely, his 
thankfulness for deliverance and protection. At the end of 
the book we do not have any more definite idea of his mor- 
ality and religion than when he was first cast upon the 


island. 
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On the other hand, in “Treasure Island” there is a mul- 
titude of characters as compared to the number in ‘Robinson 
Crusoe.” The story is not concerned so entirely with one 
character. Although Jim Hawkins may justly be considered 
the hero, the old sea captain, Dr. Livesey, the Squire and 
Old Silver each play an important part. For a while we 
even lose sight of Jim while the story is being told by Dr. 
Livesey. Skill in the portrayal of character is exhibited in 
this novel equally as much as it is in the concoction of events. 
The virtues or vices of the characters are shown by their con- 
duct in the adventures which they experience. We see the 
honest, sincere, refined nature of the doctor quite as plainly 
as the baseness, deceitfulness and treacherof&sness of Silver. 
In fact, the characters of all the minor personages are shown 
as clearly as any of the important ones. It probably re- 
quired as much creative imagination to show the character 
of Captain Smollett as any other character in the book. We 
readily see that Jim is sympathetic, truthful, brave and true 
to his promise. Often he might have eluded his enemy by 
telling them a falsehood and he never could have had a bet- 
ter chance of escape than when he was off on parole. But 
even though he expected to be tortured he went back to 
his enemy’s camp rather than break his word. | 

Not only are the virtues or the vices of the characters 
shown but they are pictured so true to life that one feels that 
he knows them. We can almost see the old sea captain with 
the sabre cut across one cheek and his telescope under his 
arm as he stalks along the shore singing: 


“Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest, 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum!” 


Old Silver, too, we would probably recognize were it 
possible for us to meet him. We can hear the thump, thump 
of his crutch as he hops around on one leg and we can almost 
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hear him say “Dooty is dooty.” The other characters are 
equally as natural in their respective places. 

The circumstances and perils in which Crusoe is placed 
are similar to those to which Jim and his companions are 
subjected. Both have to fight for their lives, but each finds 
an ally that proves to be a means of saving their lives. 
These two allies, Friday and Ben Gum, are similar char- 
acters, although Ben Gum is of a class higher in civiliza- 
tion. Crusoe’s fights with the cannibals correspond to Jim’s 
encounters with the pirates, but these trials reveal more of 
the true character of Jim than of Crusoe. 

_ When we compare the old novel with the new, another 
thing we notice is that the former has practically no plot. 
The adventures are told just as they might happen in a man’s 
life. We read it as we do an interesting history in which 
all the events are parallel. There is no climax in Robinson 
Crusoe. All the events seem to flow along instead of being 
arranged so as to lead up to some principal event to cap 
all the rest. The adventures are spreaded out over a num- 
ber of years and one event might as well come before an- 
other so far as the interest in the story is concerned. But 
in “Treasure Island” there is a well worked out plot with a 
climax. The adventures of Jim Hawkins are arranged with 
skill, one event leading to the next in logical order. Each 
thing he does is a step toward saving the lives of his com- 
panions and his own as well as securing the treasure. Sev- 
eral times Jim is experiencing one adventure in one part of 
the island while the rest of his companions are on the ship 
in distress or undergoing some peril in another part of the 
island. It seems that the outcome of these events will mean 
ruin to the whole expedition; but the story is so well planned 
that everything is really tending toward the accomplishment 


of the supreme end. 
There are, also, some similarities and differences in the 
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methods used in developing the story of each novel. The way 
in which the stories are told is different although both are 
told in the first person. “Robinson Crusoe” is written in the 
form of a biography. There is not very much conversation 
and even when reading that one is conscious of the fact that 
Crusoe is telling the story. This novel was written just 
after the age of idealism had died out and it was the object 
of all writers to make their novels seem real. This was 
probably the reason Defoe chose to write his novel in bio- 
eraphical form. On the other hand, the story of “Treasure 
Island” is told almost entirely by means of conversation and 
action. Nearly everything that is done or said helps to 
advance the story. Most of the story is told by Jim, yet it 
does not give us the idea of a biography in the least. This 
is partly because the minor details are left out and only the 
things are told which carry the story on toward the climax. 

In each novel one adventure succeeds another equally ra- 
pid. However, in reading them it does not seem so but this 
is due to the fact that so many unimportant things are thrown 
in between the exciting events in “Robinson Crusoe,” while 
in “Treasure Island’ none of the commonplace things are 
recorded. All the events take place in less than three months. 
In reading it we rush from adventure to adventure and with 
the characters we escape one danger only to find that we are 
in a greater one. Our emotions seem to go rushing like a 
stream swollen by heavy torrents of rain. Each event is more 
thrilling than the previous one and as the stream rushing 
against a dam our excitement gets so high that we cannot read 
any longer. We toss the book aside for a moment and just 
as the water spatters and falls in sprays over the dam we 
seem to feel our nerves go to pieces. If Stevenson had let 
some less exicting thing come in between some of the most 
thrilling adventures it would give us time to get a breath 
and be calmed down for the next adventure; but instead he 
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keeps on the same pitch too long at the time for a book with 
such a strong emotional element running all the way through 
it. The emotion in “Robinson Crusoe” keeps in the same 
key but it varies enough to keep it from becoming monoto- 
nous. , 

The technique in the development of each must also be 
noticed. In “Robinson Crusoe” the details of each event are 
carefully drawn. He takes as much care in explaining how 
he captures a goat as he does in depicting a fight with the 
cannibals, while Sevtenson pays no attention to minor de- 
tails and gives only enough explanation of the important 
happenings for us to see that it is possible for it to be done 
in that way. He says we ate breakfast but he does not tell 
just how each dish was prepared. This shows a great ad- 
vance in the way of writing novels. All the best novels of 
to-day have a well-organized plot and few things are told 
except what are necessary to develop that plot. The popular 
short story also has evolved from this way of giving only the 
essential events. This is perhaps, after all, the most pro- 
nounced difference in the development of the old and new 
novels, and this difference can be easily recognized in “Rob- 
‘nson Crusoe” and “Treasure Island,” two typical examples 
of the old and new novels of adventure. 
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Storms at Sea 


LOTTIE HARRELL, °20. 


Some days are dark and dreary, 
In each life it must be so. 
Our boats go slow and weary, 
For we find it hard to row. 


Each day’s not pleasant sailing, 
For we cannot always float, 
But strive to remember, 
’Tis storms that test the boat. 


We see the clouds o’erhanging, 
Threatening, dark and low, 
We grow so tired and downcast, 
Thinking life all. made of woe. 


But they’ll not stay forever, 
For the sun’ll soon have its day, 
The darkness’ll then be forgotten, 
When lightened is our way. 


Let storms not discourage you, 
Hoist high your sails anew, 

And look above, for He’s still there, 
To guard and guide you thro’. 


This sea of life will soon be crossed, 
We'll reach the other side, 

Perhaps then we can understand, 
The ways and aims of our Guide. 
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A Lesson Well Learned 


Marrua Sizemore, 719. 


The sun was slowly sinking behind the lofty mountains of 
North Carolina. On the opposite side of the valley was a 
sun-kissed peak, on the top of which stood a boy and a girl 
silently gazing upon the beautiful scenery before them. The 
hills were green with rhododendrons and the air was fragrant 
with weigela and trailing arbutus. 

To Burton Kennedy, whose life as a doctor was very 
strenuous, the mountains offered a sweet temporary reliet. 
Though none of the scenery was lost on him, the fair-haired 
girl leaning against a stately rhododendron bush that was 
laden with pink blossoms, was the center of attraction for 
him. Neither was Robina Moss unconscious of the bewitch- 
ing picture she thus portrayed. 

‘Beautiful scenery this,’ she ventured. 

“Yes, wonderful, and all the more enhancing because of 
the presence lent—” 

Robina quickly glanced down the cove. 

“Took at that graceful tree how it sways in the breeze!” 

“Yes, and these subdued sighs charm my soul. It must be 
the lonesome pine.” 

“Yes, and lonesome it must be. Who wouldn’t be lone- 
some? It’s much nicer at the seashore. I wish mother 
hadn’t let me come here to live, exposed to bats, owls, bears 
and fate knows what more,” retorted Robina with her char- 
acteristic discontent. 

“Robina, U’ve never remonstrated with you about any- 
thing, but—” 

“And since you haven’t, suppose you don’t,” she tersely 
replied. 


“T insisted on your joining our camping party here, be- 
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cause—I did not want you at the seashore—frankly, don’t 
you think that I have a small right?” 

“Oh, you have—well, mother has only me to guard from 
flirting at the seashore, and I guess she can do it.” Re- 
straint was galling to Robina and in disclosing his strate- 
gem to her Burton had, as he afterward expressed it, “‘aroused 
her spleen.” 

“Y’m going to the camp,” she hotly announced marching 
off. He followed in silence. 

She did not appear during the evening. Burton secretly 
hoped that her anger would vanish over night, but morning 
revealed the contrary. ‘Twelve of the party went kodaking, 
but Robina, to avoid Burton’s presence, went fishing. 

The day sped rapidly to all the party, save one. Pictures 
snapped on cliffs, in glens and even out in the river. Sud- 
denly the afternoon sun was overshadowed by angry clouds. 
Burton knew the significance of those threatening ‘“‘thunder- 
” so he hurried in a bee-line toward the fishing hole. 
Soon the storm was on in all its fury. He struggled through 
the thick undergrowth in almost utter darkness. At last he 
lost his way. Reaching a lofty precipice, which was dis- 
closed by a timely flash of lightning, he halted. He stood 
helpless like a captured animal. Lightning darted in forked 
flashes across the heavens. The trees were swaying as if they 
would be wrung off at the roots. By the flashes he picked his 
way around the precipice to a lower elevation where he lost 
his hold and fell to the foot of the cliff. For an instant he 
lay motionless, then stunned and bleeding he groped his way 
to the mouth of a cave. Although he knew that this was 
probably the home of some cinnamon bear or a mountain 
cat he unhesitatingly entered. <A deafening roar—a_ re- 
sounding clash of thunder—greeted him. 

“Suppose marauders are in this cave? What if a fero- 
cious beast dens here,” he muttered under his breath. Cey- 


heads, 
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tainly there was a stir! Glancing at the opposite corner, as 
the lightning flashed, he saw an object moving cautiously. 
He reached for his only weapon, a light pistol that he 
always carried when in the hills. How limp and helpless 
he felt! Again he saw the object. It seemed nearer. 

“Td better act first,” he chocked, ‘“‘but I’d rather die than 
kill an innocent man.” He lowered the weapon and waited 
in agony. Finally the storm spent its fury and passed over. 
The cave became lighter. He feared to move but gazed in- 
tently in the direction of the object. Perhaps after all it 
was a great stalactite which fear had personified. No, it 
stirred again and he could trace the outline. It was a hu- 
man being. 

“Robina,” he cried. “Suppose I had fired?’ Her joy 
was as great as his, for she had supposed him to be a robber. 
As soon as she had recovered her senses, she called to him 
laughingly : 

“Come, Aeneas, let’s away from Cupid’s Cave.” 

“Please go slowly, Father Anchises can scarcely plod,” 
laughed Burton. 

They were joyously welcomed at the camp by a remnant 
of the party. The rest were out searching for the two lost 
ones. Robina was quiet throughout supper, then she slipped 
into her tent. 


“T will not apologize,” stormed Robina. “Indeed I won't. 
I’m glad I told him not to see me again.” But her heart 
ached. In a tantrum her anger had got the best of her and 
consumed, as it were, her life’s most cherished plans leaving 
erim remorse in its wake. She had hurled Burton’s ring 
at him with the command that he never speak to her again. 
Now she realized how much she cared. 

Just at this point she awoke. A flaming moon was rising 
over the lake. Myriads of stars poured forth a half baffled 
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brilliancy. Just outside the tent an owl kept his lonely 
vigil with ceaseless hoots interrupted only by weird wails 
from some wild animal in the cove. Robina half consciously 
drew her blanket closer. Her heart was heavy. <A fore- 
boding ill seemed hanging over her. What did it all mean? 
Oh, the dream! 

At once she sought eagerly her ring. There it was nestling 
close to her dainty finger while its diamonds sparkled in 
the moonlight! She affectionately kissed it. Then she lay 
thinking, thinking what it was that made her so unhappy. 

“My temper! My temper! Oh, little mother, you have 
often told me that my temper would bring me to tears. 
This night it has done it—in a dream,” she sobbed. But the 
little mother in a far-away eastern home did not hear. 
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Development of American Literature 


Martriz Macon Norman, 719. 


American literature began in the Colonial Period between 
the years 1607-1783. Let us view American literature from 
the earliest times to the present. Our literature is different 
from that of the English, Hebrew or other Old Nationsinthat 
the American has no primitive beginning. But let us seek 
to inquire why it has no primitive beginning. 

America was first inhabited by the Indians and not until 
1492 when Columbus discovered America were the whites 
seen upon our rich and beautiful American soil. We have 
no trace of literature being composed by the red men. But 
in 1607 when Captain John Smith established a colony 
at Jamestown, Va., literature was begun. His first book 
was “True Relations of Virginia.” In this, Captain Smith 
told of the conditions existing at that time in Virginia. 
During the next succeeding years, several others began to 
write, some writing to inform the Mother Country of the 
New Country’s condition, others wrote so that many nations 
might know the prosperous conditions of America, while a 
few others merely for their own amusement. 

Literature in England developed as civilization prospered, 
but as American writers were people from England who had 
passed through the many stages of development, and although 
there are always methods by which literature and civilization 
can be improved, our literature did not have to undergo the 
many changes that English literature underwent. 

The northern part of the country was best represented by 
Cotton Mather. The north was especially interested in re- 
- ligious subjects. Mather wrote much concerning Salem 
Witchcraft. His most famous work was a church-history of 
New England, “Magnalia Christi Americana.” This con- 
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demned those who did not think as he, and many thought 
Mather stated facts too strongly. Afterward he confessed by 
saying that “there had been a going too far in that affair.” 

The southern writers wrote not about religion, but on sub- 
jects pertaining only to the life and customs of the southern 
colonists. Lamer, Timrod and Hayne were the chief rep- 
resentatives. In their works could be seen the delicate colors, 
smoothness and many characteristics of the South. 

Let us notice next the two great philosophers, Benjamin 
Franklin and Jonathan Edwards. Franklin, the poor boy 
who had very little time or money to give for educating him- 
self in schools, believed in “personal efficiency” and ‘“com- 
mon sense” and few have been able to equal Franklin in 
the estimation of the people. Edwards, although he has been 
dead since 1758, is still one of America’s most original 
thinkers in philosophy; and likely never a day will come 
when his treatise on the “Freedom of the Will” will be set 
aside. In this he tried to reason Calvinistic doctrines out 
philosophically. 

The Revolutionary War came in time to furnish new sub- 
jects. For during the past few years literature had begun 
to decline. Subjects were mostly political from the revolu- 
tion until the close of the colonial period. 

_ The famous speeches of Samuel Adams, James Otis, Jo- 
siah Quincy, Patrick Henry and Richard Henry Lee have 
reached us mostly by tradition; though a few of Patrick 
Henry’s have been preserved in substance. The cause of 
liberty was greatly helped by famous essayists such as Adams, 
Otis and Qunicy. Our glorious Declaration of Indepen- 
dence has been credited to Thomas J efferson, who also won 
admiration by his first inaugural address. 

Alexander Hamilton, the orator of the Federal party, 
wrote his best speech perhaps “On the Expediency of Adopt- 
ing the Federal Constitution.” But the best thought of the 
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Federal party is brought out by papers, called “The Fed- 
eralists,” written by Hamilton, Jay and Madison. “Me- 
Fingal,” written by John Trumball, was the most popular 
poem of revolutionary times. This is one of the best Ameri- 
can satires, many of its lines have become proverbs, as the 
couplet: 


“No man has felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 


“Yankee Doodle” grew from the Revolution, thechoruswas 
taken from a Dutch song and first sung to the colonists by 
the British. 

The colonial period closed at the end of the Revolution and 
the national period began to rise in importance. 

The poetry written during the rising of the national period 
was started by Philip Freneau’s poems, the best of which are 
“Wild Honeysuckle,” “Indian Student” and “Indian Bu- 
rial Ground.” The name of Francis Scott Key will always 
be dear to the Americans for his famous lyric, “Star 
Spangled Banner,” written early one morning during the 
bombardment of Fort McHenry. Famous are the poems 
“Home, Sweet Home,” by Payne, “The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
by Samuel Woodworths, and Wilde’s, “My Life is Like the 
Summer Rose.” Longfellow, who composed such famous 
poems as “Evangeline” and “Hiawatha” stands second only 
to the excellent English poet, Tennyson. Longfellow’s works 
were translated into eighteen different languages and so 
widely read that copies may be purchased in any American 
or English book store. Much read is Whittier’s “Snow- 
bound,” a story of real New England life. Poe, Whitman, 
Lowell and Foster are other poets worthy of our notice. 
Poe’s most ghostly poem, “The Raven,” Whitman, who is 
thought by some to be the greatest American poet, is thought 
by others to have written no poetry but merely bad prose. 
He is best known by his “Leaves of Grass.” Lowell was 
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a poet of beauty as is evidenced in the “Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal.” Foster is best known by the popular song, “My Old 
Kentucky Home.” 

Last but not least of this group of American poets is 
William Cullen Bryant, who wrote his wonderful “Thana- 
topsis” while a sophomore at Williams College. 

Among our present day poets are Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Abram J. Ryan and Cincinnatus Heine 
Miller. Aldrich has been rightly called “the American Her- 
rick” owing to the fact that his verse is graceful, light and 
melodious. Among Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s best poems are 
“Drops of Water” and “Poems of Passion.” 

Ryan wrote poems relating to the Civil War. Miller, 
after visiting the Eastern States, went back to his western 
home and wrote his charming lyric, “Songs of the Sierras.” 

Poetry usually treats of subjects that appeal to the emo- 
tional side of life and uses forms of expresison that are un- 
common to everyday life, and for this reason let us next 
consider our prose writers who should gain much of our 
attention, Prose treats of subjects and expressions that 
are commonly used. In prose we find the best descrip- 
tion, as well as exposition and narration. Prose is read by 
all classes of people while poetry gains the attention of but 
a few. 

Our most important group of fiction writers during the 
national period were Irving, Hawthorne and Mrs. Stowe. 
Irving, one of the most famous Knickerbocker novelists, 
wrote sketches of New York in “Sketch Book,”’ which con- 
tained “Rip Van Winkle,” “Legend of Sleepy Hollow” and 
many other sketches equally popular. Irving’s “Knicker- 
bocker History of New York,” a burlesque account of old 
Dutch settlers in New Amsterdam, won a great reputation 
for him. Hawthorne, our greatest novelist, opened his ea- 
reer as a novelist with “Twice Told Tales,” which was soon 
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followed by his best book, “The Searlet Letter.” Hawthorne, 
thinking of children, wrote the two first-class story books, 
“The Wonder Book” and “Tanglewood Tales.” Mrs. Har- 
riett Beecher Stowe wrote “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Emerson, Margaret Fuller, Thoreau and Browne were 
the authors of our most celebrated criticisms, essays and 
humors. The name of Emerson will long be remembered 
for his “Essays” which teach high moral lessons. Margaret 
Fuller, a member of the Transcendental Club, composed a 
noted essay, “Papers of Literature and Art.” Nature had 
never been pictured so realistically until the days of Thoreau. 
Humorous papers, under the title “Vanity Fair” were writ- 
ten by Browne. 

Our greatest historians, Motley, Parkman and Fiske, wrote 
of America and many European nations. 

The two leading orators of the anti-slavery times were 
Wendell Phillips and Charles Sumner. Phillips’ most fa- 
mous speech was on “Lovejoy, the Abolitionist.” One of 
Sumner’s best was the ‘“Kansas-Nebraska Bill.” 

Timothy Dwight was a member of the American Com- 
mittee for the revision of the English Bible. He pub- 
lished “The True Ideal of an American University.” A 
famous philosopher, Boudinot, wrote “The Age of Revela- 
tion.” 

The rising of the national period closed with the sci- 
entists. A few of the most noted are Audubon, the lover 
of birds, who wrote “The Birds of America,” Agassiz, whose 
reputation was made by his “Studies of Glaciers,” and Chad- 
burne, famous for his “Natural Theology.” 

Among our modern prose writers are Woodrow Wilson, 
William Dean Howells and Eward Everett Hale. Our wor- 
thy President wrote “A Study in American Politics” and 
“History of the American People.” The Realistic school 
was started by Howells. He wrote “The Rise of Silas Lap- 
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ham.” Doctor Hale was very influential in benevolent move- 
ments. Among his most noted works are “A Man Without 
a Country,” and “Ten Times One is Ten.” <A very instruc- 
tive History of Old Albemarle has been recently written by 
Mrs. Betty Freshwater Poole. Thomas Dixon, Jr., author 
of the “Leopard Spots,” “The Clansman,” and “The Root 
of Evil,” a North Carolinian, and Mrs. KE. 8. P. Ward, 
who wrote “Gates Ajar,” are among the many noted novelists. 
We need only to mention the names of Mark Twain, Eli 
Perkins and Dorothy Dix, as their humorous writings have 
found their way into many homes of our fair land. 

We have now traced the development of American litera- 
ture from its beginning down to the present time; showing 
the peculiar interests, culture and tendencies of each period, 
for as literature records the thoughts and feelings of a 
people, so it thus becomes intimately connected wtih the in- 
tellectual life of that nation, of which it is the product 
and expression. 

The present age is one of scientific inquiry; it is pre- 
eminently a practical age; an age in which common sense 
reigns; an age of educational advancement, and of political, 
of social and of religious advancement. 

Literature, in sympathy with the intellectual movements 
of the age, is showing a many-sided activity. It is at 
once creative and defusive, and both prose and poetry are 
being cultivated to an extraordinary degree. And, pene- 
trating more deeply into the secrets of human nature of the 
physical universe, literature has become the advocate of 
justice, freedom, truth, and more and more breathes the 
spirit of divine and human love, thus teaching the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. 
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On Roast Beef 


(FouND ON THE COLUMNS’ TABLE.) 


Roast beef, our midday portion day by day, 
Thy bovine odor haunts us in our dreams, 
We're doomed to see thee ever, so it seems, 
‘Till schoolmates, teachers, all have passed away. 


'Tis noon. We all sit down with spirits gay. 
Upon each board an oblong platter gleams. 
Nine pieces are enough, Miss Baldin deems, 
For ten. We ask for more—she says us hay. 


Perhaps ’tis just as well it’s ordered thus— 
Too much would be a sinful, useless waste. 
The teacher does without with statements rash. 


To falsify is better than a fuss. 
The pupils marvel at her vanished taste. 
Where is the piece? Saved for the supper hash! 
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The Old Brick House 


AMBER GAYLE HoLLOMAN. 


On the banks of the Pasquotank river, near Elizabeth 
City, stands a dilapidated building, known in that locality 
as the “Old Brick House.” As one approaches this pictures- 
que old house, standing far back from the main highway, 
he is struck by the air of mystery and desolation that sur- 
rounds it. What is left of the house is almost hidden by 
gigantic cedars, in whose branches birds have nested and sung 
for ages; gnarled oaks, whose acorns for year in and year 
out have littered the ground, and stately pines, whose long 
needles fill the air with a sweet perfume. 

The old house bears the unmistakable stamp of antiquity 
in its every line. It is weather beaten and in need of paint. 
The walls are several feet thick, reminding one of the old 
English castles of feudal days. The basement and gable ends 
of the house are built entirely of large and heavy brick. The 
front and back are partly of wood. 

There is a tradition, which seems to be well founded, that 
this dwelling was once the headquarters of the notorious 
pirate, Edward Teach, popularly known as “Blackbeard.” 
It is said that he conveyed the stolen treasure from his ships 
through an underground passage to the house. It is true 
that the initials “E. R. T.” and the date “1709” are cut on 
the stone at the steps, also that the situation and structure 
of the house made it admirably suitable for a pirate’s retreat. 
There could scarcely have been found a safer way of convey- 
ing his stolen treasure than the secret passage. This com- 
partment was accidentally discoverd by a Federal soldier dur- 
ing the War Between the States. When this astonished 
northerner gazed into the dark recess, all that he saw was 
an old, faded pair of pink silk slippers. 
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“Blackbeard” is supposed to have had seventeen wives, 
and it is believed that many, if not all, of these women were 
victims of this insatiable murderer. 

At many points along the Pasquotank river and Buz- 
zard’s Island, a vast amount of his gold is supposed to be 
buried, and a human head is said to be buried with every 
pot of gold, as a protection. The superstitious natives of 
the Albemarle section believe that this old pirate cannot rest 
quietly in his grave, and that his spirit revisits his old 
haunts in North Carolina. 

There is also a romantic legend connected with the “Old 
Brick House.” The story runs that this house was built 
centuries ago by an English lord, who brought the material 
for its construction from “the old country.” This lord had a 
beautiful daughter who was deeply in love with a man far 
below her in social standing. The match was bitterly op- 
posed, and, as is usual in most cases, the greater the oppo- 
sition the brighter burned the fire of love. At last, fearing 
a clandestine marriage, the old lord forced his daughter to 
move to America and live in the strictest seclusion in the 
“Old Brick House.” 

At last the health of this imprisoned beauty began to fail, 
so her father allowed her a small degree of freedom. She 
was allowed to mingle with her neighbors, and the roses grad- 
ually found their way into her cheeks. During all these 
months, nothing had been seen or heard of the disappointed 
lover, and it was supposed that the girl had given up all 
hopes of ever seeing him. But in her heart the sad and 
beautiful memory of her lover still lived. 

At last one night a grand ball was given at the “Old Brick 
House,” and fair women and brave men “danced away the 
hours with flying feet.” 

The clock struck twelve and the gaiety was at its height. 
Suddenly the door was violently opened. On the threshold 
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appeared the lord, with a bloody sword in one hand, while 
the other grasped the belt of the lifeless, blood-stained form 
of his daughter’s lover, who had come as an uninvited guest 
to the ball. 

A thrill of horror ran through the assembled company ; wo- 
men fainted, and men turned pale. With a bold stride and 
a look of insane rage upon his face, the murderer threw 
his victim with a curse at his daughter’s feet. She, white 
with anguish, bent over him. A moment more and the deli- 
cate white-robed figure swayed and lay motionless by her 
lover. Sympathetic faces bent over her, but the heart that 
had loved “not wisely but too well,” had ceased to beat. 
These two ill-starred lovers are buried side by side in the 
shade of the forest near the “Old Brick House.” They sleep 
in unmarked graves with the silence and peace of the forest 
about them. 
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A Valentine 
ANNIE R. C. BARNES. 


To-day, if in a sunnier clime, 
I would send flowers with my rhyme, 
But in this cheerless land of snow 


What fragrant flowers would dare to grow? 


So to my Fair I needs must send 
Alone, these barren lines I’ve penned. 
And yet—and yet—I know where blows 
A brighter, braver, richer rose 

Than any blossom of the South,— 

The deep red rose that is her mouth. 
And two again so pink and fair, 

That flush and pale ere one is ’ware. 
The wealth of welcome that they speak, 
Those warm, soft roses of her cheek. 
And these prove not enough to warn 
Of springtime come, of winter gone. 
Violets as blue as tropic skies 

Lurk in the shadows of her eyes. 

So why send flowers, my Fair, to grace, 
Who “hath a garden in her face?’ 
Rather would I that garden gave 

Me of its blossoms, bright and brave. 
For I—for I—if I might choose 

A heart to win, a heart to lose,— 

If I might have a Valentine, 


I know I’d choose those flowers for mine. 
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A Remarkable Jewel 


Atma Freeman, 717. 
“OQ, I’m so happy!” exclaimed Lucile as she bounced out 
of bed and rushed to the open window. She stood for a 
moment entangled in the meshes of the long lace curtains, 
while the first rays of the rising sun were beaming upon her. 

This was a wonderful day for Lucile Gray. She had been 
looking forward to it for three long years—the day when 
she would be eighteen and receive the wonderful jewel— 
and at last it had arrived. To her great joy there was not 
a cloud in the sky, no sign of ill omens to mar the beauty of 
her wonderful day. 

Early as it was, the servants were up. She could hear 
them astir downstairs. There was much to do, for ‘“Missus 
Lucile” was going to leave for New York that morning 
and everything had to be ready for her departure. 

“Fo’ land sakes, Miss Lucile, what yo’ gittin’ up so early 
fo,’ honey ?” called Aunt Linda from downstairs as she swept 
the stone steps of the beautiful colonial home. 

“Q, Aunt Linda, had you forgotten that it was my birth- 
day ?” 

“Naw, child, yo’ know I hain’t fergot it,’ returned Aunt 
Linda. 

“And that I could have my ring with the big diamond 
in it and really wear it, too, and that to-day was the day 
I was to start to New York to visit Alice Ray, one of my 
college chums,” continued Lucile in one breath. “And, 
Aunt Linda, you know papa said last night we were going 
to have breakfast out on the veranda this morning before I 
left, if it were a pretty morning, and, O! it’s so lovely.” 

“Well, I might a knowed you couldn’t sleep with all dem 
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things awhirlin’ in yo’ head, but what sort 0’ ring is dat yo’se 
gwinter git ?” 

Turning to her dresser, Lucile unlocked a tiny velvet- 
covered box and taking the ring turned to the window again 
and held it up saying, “Look, Aunt Linda, the diamond in 
this ring came across the ocean from England. It was one 
of the jewels in Queen Elizabeth’s crown.” 

“You don’t say so,” exclaimed Aunt Linda with wondering 
eyes. 

“Yes, and she prized it so that she had her crown reset 
so as to have this put in the center of all the others and the 
jeweler, poor fellow, stole it.” 

“What did de queen do den?” asked Aunt Linda inter- 
estedly. 

“Why, as soon as Elizabeth missed it she had the country 
scoured to find it.” 

“Well, I know it took a heap ob scrub brums to scour de 
country,” remarked Aunt Linda, as she bobbed her bandana- 
covered head up and down. 

Lucile laughed and said, “No, Aunt Linda, I mean she 
just made everybody look for it. In every town in the 
whole country papers were tacked up saying that five thous- 
and pounds would be given to the person finding the gem.” 

“All dat money fo’ one ring,” exclaimed Aunt Linda. 

“Yes, but the diamond hadn’t been set in a ring then,” 
Lucile went on. Elizabeth prized it above her other jewels 
though, because it was so large and rare. It changes its 
color, you see, every few minutes. It looks like a pure big 
diamond now, and in a few minutes it will look red then turn 
ereen, then every color blended together at once.” 

“And did de queen ever git it back?” asked Aunt Linda. 

“No, during this time the poor jeweler was almost crazy, 
for he knew that if it were found out that he had stolen 
it he would certainly be beheaded,” continued Lucile. 
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“Be what,” asked Aunt Linda. 

“Get his head chopped off,” explained Lucile. So in 
his anxiety he traded the precious stone to the captain of 
a ship that was ready to leave for America. The captain 
didn’t know its value and on landing in America he traded 
it to a tribe of Indians for less than a hundred dollars’ worth 
of furs. Charmed by its wonderful lustre the Indians treas- 
ured it highly and would not consider any sale, though many 
offers were made.” 

“T bet so,” remarked Aunt Linda. 

“When the white men began to fight the red men the In- 
dians, fearing that the rare brilliant stone might be lost or 
get in the possession of the white men or some hostile In- 
dian tribe, buried it in an iron box on a hill in the forest. 
The next time it was seen one of my great grandfather’s 
slaves dug it up. O, it was the talk of the country,” Lucile 
concluded almost out of breath.” 

Aunt Linda began to knot her forehead as if she were 
thinking hard. | 

“My great grandfather sent it to New York and had it 
set in a ring. The jewelers tried to buy it but grandpapa 
would not sell it but gave it to his only daughter and 
said it should always stay in the family, and no one could 
sell it unless reduced to poverty. So it has been handed 
down from daughter to daughter ever since, to be given each 
one on her eigtheenth birthday. Now it’s mine, really mine. 
Mama gave it to me when she died and I have had it these 
three years, but have never been allowed to wear it until 
now. Don’t you think it is beautiful, Aunt Linda ?” 

“Yes, indeedy, honey, but hurry up now, and come down 
here and let me look at it good. I ’member hearin’ ’bout 
it when yo’ ma was a girl. It got lost and ebery slave on de 
plantation was accused ob stealin’ ob it, but I found it in 
her room under de carpet.” 
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‘Well, I’m glad it wasn’t really lost,” returned Lucile. 

“Yes, missus, I is, too; but I hadn’t neber heard ’bout 
its a blonging to de queen and coming ’cross de ocean. Seems 
to me, dough, I heard somethin’ ’bout dat slabe adiggin’ it 
up long years ago.” 

‘Well, I must be getting busy now. Have breakfast ready 
on the veranda in about twenty mintues.” Lucile said draw- 
ing away from the window. 

-About half an hour later a very happy little party gath- 
ered on the broad veranda of the Gray’s home to enjoy the 
morning meal. Lucile could hardly eat for looking at the 
ring on her finger, and,too, she had to stop occasionally to 
let Aunt Linda look at it. 

Promptly at nine o’clock the carriage ‘pulled by two 
prancing black horses was driven up to the front steps and 
Lucile came out followed by all the household, each telling 
her good-bye over and over and Aunt Linda warning her 
again and again to take good care of her ring with “dat rar 
dimon” in it. After she had bidden the servants good-bye, 
Lucile kissed her father and climbed into the carriage be- 
side her big brother Tom, who was to accompany her to the 
city depot five miles away. 

After a pleasant hour’s drive they arrived at the small 

city and as the incoming train was blowing they drove rapidly 
on to the depot reaching it just in time to catch the train. 
_ Although Lucile saw no familiar face throughout the long 
journey she did not get tired of traveling alone. It was 
amusing to her to note the furtive glances every one gave 
the jewel on her hand. <A gleam of its radianey was sure 
to catch the eye of every one who entered the car and Lucile 
conscious of every look given her stared out of the window 
as interestedly as if she were watching a moving picture. 

“OQ, how fresh and sweet you look,” Alice said to Lucile 
after her first outbursts of greetings when she arrived in 
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New York late in the afternoon of the next day. You were 
tired and worn out when school closed. I’m glad you’ve 
been taking a rest. I know it’s lovely in the country now.” 

“Yes, it is, and you must go back with me and spend 
the rest of the summer,” replied Lucile. 

“Well, Vl see about that later, but we must hurry to 
catch that car. It goes right by my home.” 

“O, you haven’t seen my ring,” Lucile said proudly hold- 
ing her hand out in front of her as they hurried down the 
street. Alice was so struck with its beauty that she stopped 
to look at the ring she had heard Lucile speak of so many 
times during their school days. She made exclamations about 
its beauty until the car had passed and they had to wait for 
the next one. 

The next afternoon Alice took Lucile up on the top of the 
big department store of which Mr. Ray, Alice’s father, was 
manager. They looked out over the long stretch of house- 
tops that surrounded them. Alice pointed out New York 
harbor, Hudson river, and other things of interest in the 
distance. Lucile was admiring these sights with wonder 
when she chanced to look down and spied a fuzzy little dog 
trotting along the street beside a little boy. 

“O, isn’t he cute?” she exclaimed waving her hand toward 
the street. As she did so her ring slipped off her finger and 
rolled toward the edge of the roof. “O my ring,” she cried 
and sprang after it, but her foot slipped from the edge of 
the roof. Before Alice could move a step Lucile had lost 
her balance and was falling down, down out of sight. Alice 
gave one shriek of terror and fell back in faint. 

A young man walking down the street had stopped by a 
pile of sand that was being used to pave the street in front 
of the department store. As he stood gazing at the sand 
wondering if it had any mineral value a ring fell on the 
sand, almost blinding him with its dazzling brilliance. He bent 
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down to pick it up but by the time he had it in his hands 
the form of a girl falling from the roof above fell directly 
on him, burying him face downward in the sand. Seeing 
the confusion Mr. Ray ran out from the store and dragged 
the apparently lifeless forms of Lucile Gray and Carl Ed- 
wards from the pile of sand. Mr. Ray ordered an ambu- 
lance and sent the two directly to the hospital. The doctors 
worked for hours to restore the lifeless forms. It was evi- 
dent that neither had any broken bones, but they could 
scarcely tell if Lucile’s heart was beating. After an hour’s 
hard work the doctors told Mr. Ray, who was waiting on 
the outside, that both of the injured were breathing calmly 
but were still unconscious. 

“You think, then, that they will recover?” asked Mr. Ray. 

“D’m quite sure of it,” replied the head physician. 

Carl Edwards was surprised to find himself in a hospital 
when he awoke and being quite conscious of what had hap- 
_pened he said to the nurse, “Who was it that fell on me? 
Did he get killed ?”’ 

“No,” said the nurse. “It was a young lady and she is 
going to recover, too, I think.” 

Before he could ask another question the nurse had left 
him to wonder who the girl was. As he lay there wondering 
he raised his hand and a pain struck his arm. He stretched 
it out and found that the ring had cut a gash in his hand 
and was half buried in the flesh. His hand was stiff and 
numb, but he managed to pull the ring out and hide it 
under his pillow. Even the pain in his hand did not keep 
him from reflecting upon what had happened, and wondering 
how the girl looked. 

“What will she say when she sees me? Will she give me 
the credit for saving her life or the sand pile?” he asked 
himself as he took the ring from his pillow to admire it 
the second time. In a few minutes he had forgotten the 
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ring and his thoughts were concentrated upon the girl. He 
pictured her a blonde with soft blue eyes, then he fancied 
her with wavy brown hair and fathomless brown eyes. 

Finally, he went to sleep and dreamed that he was well 
and had gone down to the reception hall for the first time 
and was going to meet the young lady there who had recov- 
ered sufficiently to be up. He waited for her to come in. At 
last she came—a ghostly, pale, hollow-eyed, scrawny looking 
girl. He was so astonished that he only spoke to her and 
said that he was glad to see her up. She started to thank him 
for saving her life, but before she could say a dozen words 
he said, “Some one is calling me,” and darted out of the 
room bumping his head against the doorway. 

He waked. It was a dream and he was glad it was. Per- 
haps she was beautiful after all and would feel indebted to 
him for saving her ring if not her life. 

Several days later the nurse asked him if he would like to 
eo for a walk on the hospital grounds. He answered her 
question by passing out of the door ahead of her. During 
the past few days he had improved so rapidly that one would 
hardly have thought him a patient. No small part of this 
rapid recovery should be attributed to the pleasant thoughts 
that filled his mind. Just such thoughts as he had enter- 
tained during the last few days were surging through his 
mind as he passed out of the hospital into the spacious sun- 
lit grounds. So enrapt was he in these that he rudely 
bumped into a slim, fairy-like creature who was then entering 
the building. 7 

“Ts that her?” he questioned the nurse, who by this time 
had learned much by watching facial expressions, and dreamy 
eyes and had noted his anxious questions concerning the girl’s 
recovery. 


) 


“Exactly,” she replied. ‘Are you disappointed?” Then 
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followed a recital of his dream, at the end of which they 
both enjoyed a hearty laugh. 

The next day Alice Ray came to see Lucile. She had not 

been able to come before. The fright had been so great 
that she had remained weak and nervous for several days 
and was coming to see Lucile for the first time. 
' “He’s a fine young man,” Alice was saying to Lucile, 
and he’s wild to meet you. He was out in the grove as I 
came up and he asked me to bring you out there and intro- 
duce him to you.” 

“You know him then,” replied Lucile. “Certainly I do. 
His father is president of the bank in front of papa’s store 
and Carl is the head cashier.” 

“Alice, I just believe he saw my ring fall. You know I 
thought your father had it all the time until yesterday. I 
was so worried when I awoke that the nurse, in order to quiet 
me, told me that Mr. Ray was keeping it for me. I didn’t 
know any better until yesterday. I asked the nurse to send 
for it, then she told me that they had looked everywhere for 
it, but couldn’t find it. O, my precious ring!” She ex- 
claimed, and began sobbing. 

Alice tried to soothe her, but it seemed impossible. 

“O, what will papa say when he finds it out?” she cried. 
“Lucile, I never can stand to tell him.” 

Alice was on the verge of taking Lucile back to her room, 
when she heard footsteps approaching the parlor door. At 
that instant Carl Edwards appeared in the doorway saying, 
“What’s the trouble? Can I help?’ After a few minutes 
Alice walked out and left the two together. 

Half an hour later she tipped back to the parlor door 
and peeped in, but hearing Carl say, “Aren’t you glad I 
found it,” she drew back, for she realized that sometimes 


three is a crowd. 


One True Friend 


Ina DunuaP, 17. 


You have been a warm true friend to me these many, many 
year, and it grieves me to think that the time has come when 
we must part. I can no longer stop my tears from flowing 
when I think of the past pleasures with you. I well remem- 
ber that snowy, winter’s night, long years ago, when I 
brought you home pressed tightly to my bosom. You seemed 
as a shield and protector, and I always welcomed you. You 
were not only admired by me, but many spoke of your beauty 
and your delicate coloring. Alas, that all your grace should 
flee, and all your perfect charms! As I look at you I 
can hardly believe that you are that same dear friend that 
has served me so many times. Your arms were once very 
shapely, and I have known many happy moments while em- 
braced by them. Although faded and worn, I can not look 
upon you, with memory of all the past, and stifle that feeling 
of love and appreciation for so many favors. It is sad 
and almost heart-rendering to leave you, but all things con- 
sidered, I realize that it is really best for us to part; so, 
with tears, I say—‘‘good-bye, old coat, good-bye.” 
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“Hurry up Mary or we will be late,” cried Louise, Mary’s 
younger sister. “You know uncle will not wait.” 

“All right, I will be there as soon as I can,” she answered 
and then added to herself, “I must take the most care to- 
night, for I shall be the most beautiful girl at the ball.” 

She turned to the mirror and began to inspect her face 
which was really quite beautiful without the aid of cos- 
metics and powders if she had only been content to be her 
natural self. As it was she opened a small box and began to 
massage her face and then to apply rouge. When she was 
fully satisfied with the evidences of her artistic touches 
she lightly applied the powder. Now, being ready to have 
her hair dressed, she called her maid who proceeded to ar- 
range the dark locks. 

“Place these brilliants just there. No, that is too low, 
they will not appear so well there. That’s better. Loosen 
the hair a little over the right ear. So.” 

“Jane, bring me my silver colored dress; that is the most 
becoming. The lines are so graceful and it gives me such 
a stately appearance.” 

“Mary,” called Louise, ‘if you don’t come on uncle says 
he will have to leave you, for its getting very late.” 

“Tn just a minute. Jane, does the train fall right? Fasten 
this pearl necklace please, and this bracelet. How the other 
girls will envy me and wish they were as beautiful as | 
am.”’ 

She heard a car pass but paid no attention to it and so 
did not hurry. At last, in all her glory, she descended 
the stairs to find only a note explaining that as she had 
taken so long to dress, her uncle and sister had gone to 
the ball without her. 
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The Dentist’s Shop 


Amyet C. Hatreut, °20. 


One day when I was visiting in a small country village, 
I began to suffer terribly with the toothache, and although I 
tried every known remedy I could find no relief. There was 
a dentist’s shop in the town, but it was so dirty and dilapi- 
dated that I disliked to go there. Finally the pain became 
unbearable and I decided that the office was no worse than 
the tooth ache, so accompanied by a friend I started out 
courageously. 

We soon reached the shop, which was a rickety, wooden 
building. We were met at the door by the dentist, who 
was a low, weazened man with deep-set, piercing, brown 
eyes and a scraggly, iron-grey mustache which drooped over 
his tobacco-stained mouth. He wore a rusty, blue suit, and 
a well worn, dust-covered derby pulled down over his face. 
A number of dogs gathered around us wagging their tails in 
a friendly manner and gazing at us with an inquiring air. 

Upon entering the shop we found more dogs sleeping 
on all the available seats. After a few moments of coaxing 
and teasing, however, they reluctantly consented to give up 
their lounging places. The dentist’s chair was an old up- 
holstered parlor chair with its legs removed. The two small 
windows were shaded with sash curtains made of heavy ma- 
terial which shut out the daylight. The walls were un- 
painted and there was a dingy map and a few crude prints 
scattered unartistically about. 

When I sat down to have my tooth examined, my chin 
rested on my knees, due to the awkward position in which 
I was forced to sit. As the dentist prepared to extract my 
tooth the dogs gathered about him to watch the perform- 
ance. Occasionally he would stop his work and gently pat 
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them on their heads, but I was suffering so terribly I scarcely 
noticed what he was doing. 

When the trying ordeal was over we stepped out of the 
musty old office into the bright sunshine with a feeling of 
relief. 
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= Editorials 


The importance given to domestic science in our colleges 

during the last decade, causes us to open our eyes and realize 

something of the importance of vo- 

Vocational Training cational training. Vocations have a 

deep moral and intellectual signifi- 

cance, both for the individual and for society, and they rep- 

resent specialization or divisions of labor, which are made 
necessary by increase in the complexity of social life. 

It is a moral value to every man and woman to have 
something definite and worth while to do, and the vocational 
school is an institution that looks towards this very thing. 
The prisons are using this training to a great advantage, 
and many criminals leave the penitentiary with higher ideals 
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than when they were condemned. In many instances the 
stripes have been removed, because of the bad effect they had 
mentally, and the criminals are allowed to talk at meals. 
By this, together with training for some special vocation, 
each is made to feel that truly the whole world is not against 
him. Here they receive training for almost every voca- 
tion, and the articles made by them may be used to an ad- 
vantage. 

Those who have profited most by such training are the ne- 
groes. All the work of their schools lead towards some spe- 
cial work that they may do. They are naturally dependent 
upon vocational training if they would become reputable citi- 
zens, and this gives them a chance for development. 

The majority. of people are born poor and dependent, for 
there are not many who inherit a sufficient legacy to provide 
for them through life. This being true, the large majority of 
men and women are thrown upon their own resources, and 
then when the people leave the country and become urban, 
they are consequently thrust into industrial activity for tem- 
poral support. Were such people trained for some special 
line of work, life would be less difficult for them, and they 
would mean more to the world. New England has realized 
this need, and has established schools for those not able to 
go to college, where they may be trained for some work. 

The vocational schools are rapidly multiplying in every 
section of our country, but even now when we think of their 
influence along many phases of our natural life, we realize 
that they are but in their infancy. We look forward to the 
time when every state that forms our great republic may 
establish vocational schools, and that they may be sufficient 
in number and accessible in location, so that every child will 
have the opportunity to fit himself for independent support, 
ideal citizenship, and noble living. 
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Everyone who knows anything about life in the suburbs 
should have an interest in the playground movement, that 
is, the setting aside of vacant lots for 

The Play Ground the use and recreation of the city chil- 
Movement dren. Men are just beginning to realize 
that it is through play and wholesome 

exercise that they store up energy for the battles of later life. 

In Chicago the so-called playgrounds consist of an athletic 
field, and besides many other interesting features, there are 
swimming pools and a lunch room. Some of the things the 
children most enjoy are the wading pools, for small children 
always like to wade in shallow water. Some of the interest- 
ing games are basket ball and water basket ball. The play- 
grounds also improve the looks of the city and take the 
children from the streets, which prevents them from causing 
much disorder, and it also lightens the work of the police- 
men. 

For such an important movement there must be leaders, 
for very few organizations can accomplish work very long 
without a director. New York City alone employs one 
thousand teachers for playgrounds and outdoor work. Boys 
under eleven cannot possibly get along without a teacher, 
for they are sure to be in mischief. A boarding school 
teacher once said that the only thing they could do by 
themselves was to pounce upon one of their number and whip 
him. 

The children are naturally much better on the playgrounds 
than elsewhere, for there they do not resort to the same 
ways of gaining fun. The games have great influence on 
them in overcoming prejudices and making friendships 
among the children. The time will come when every city 
will give to the children who need it, an opportunity to be- 
come better citizens, because it is cheaper than to have their 
families hanging on the streets and in the poor houses. 
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The Diamond Cutter 


Honest service cannot come to loss.—Hmerson. 


Those why try to do something and fail are bigger men 
than those who try to do nothing and succeed.—Selected. 


The doorstep to the temple of wisdom is the knowledge 
of our own ignorance.—Spurgeon. 


If you’re looking for faults, use a mirror instead of a 
microscope.—Selected. 


A laugh is worth a hundred groans in any market.—Chas. 
Lamb. . ; 


A tart temper never mellows with age, and a shrap tongue 
is the only edged tool that grows keener with constant use.— 
W. Irving. 


A good intention clothes itself with power.—Selected. 


Daily prayers are the best remedy for daily cares.— Mat- 
thew Henry. 


Money and morals can go together until money becomes 
independent and morals become ashamed of the company 
they are keeping.—Selected. 


Character is a diamond which scratches every other stone. 


—~Selected. 


Are you as eager to be thorough with your work as you 
are to be through with it ?—Selected. 


In the long run a man becomes what he purposes, and gains 
for himself what he really desires.—Mabie. 


Alunnar Notes 


JANIE H. Parxsr, 719. 


Mrs. I. T. Blanchard, nee Mammie Warde, ’13, is living 
in Woodland, N. C. 

Miss Myra Aummack, ’15, was married to Dr. S. A. Saun- 
ders on October 17th, 1916, and is now at home in Aulander, 
Ns. 

Mrs. R. B. Watson, nee Addie Jenkins, 715, is at her home 
in Murfreesboro, N. C. 

Mrs. C. W. Mitchell, nee Pauline Mitchell, ’69, is at 
her home in Aulander, N. C. 

Miss Mae Smallwood, 713-15, is studying voice in Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Mrs. Euzelia Doffermyre, nee Euzelia Lassiter, AES Os 
now living in Winton, N. C. 

Mrs. E. C. Parker, nee Ella Harrell, ’05, is hving in 
Woodland, N. C. 


Miss Mamie Powell, ’08, is now in Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. W. H. Gilbert, nee Helen Baugham, ’08, is living 
in Raleigh, N. OC. 


Mrs. C. H. Britt, nee Jessie White, 12-18, is living in 
Severn, N. OC. 


Misses Elizabeth and Lennie Stevenson, 711, are at their 
home in Pendleton, N. ©. 


Misses Myrtle, ’11-’12, and Goldie, ’10-11, Bazemore are 
at their home in Leen NEC. 
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Miss Willie Perkins Mizelle, ’15, is teaching piano in 
Powellsville Graded School. 


Mrs. A. Gray, nee Mamie Baugham, 06, is living in 
LaGrange, N. C. 


Miss Lottie Woodard, ’14-’16, is at her home near Severn, 
N.C. 


Mrs. L. R. Gilbert, nee Rosa Baugham, ’06, is at her 
home in Concord, N. C. 


Mrs. Belle Cowan, nee Belle Mitchell, ’14, is at her home 
in Aulander, N. C. 


Miss Rennie Spivey, ’13, whose home is in Greensboro, 
is teaching in Aulander High School. 
Miss Louise Vann, ’13, who completed her studies at Emer- 
son College of Oratory last year, is spending the winter at 
her home in Winton, N. C. 


Misses Blanche, ’98, Elizabeth, ’98, and Mary Pritchard, 
’04, are at their home in Aulander, N. C. 


Mrs. Dougald Spiers, nee Geulah Vann, 1900, si living 
in Como, N. C. 


Mrs. R. ©. Nicholson, nee Julia Searboro, ’04, is living 
in Murfreesboro, N. C. 


Mrs. J. F. Cale, nee Clara Baugham, ’04, is at her home 
in Roxobel, N. C. 


Mrs. C. G. Powell, nee Vasti Cale, ’03, is living in Ahos- 
kie, N. C. 
Mrs. Fannie J. Lassiter, nee Fannie Boyette, ’03, is at her 


home in Potecasi, N. C. 


Miss Bashie Sykes, 11, was married to Mr. Lloyd Joyner 
on December 27th, 1916, and is living in Pendleton, N. C. 


Miss Ruth Waff, ’08, is at her home in Jonesboro, ye 
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Miss Maude Simmons, ’13-’15, who lives near Colerain, is 
now teaching at Hobbsville, N. C. 

Mrs. T. S. Crutchfield, nee Lillie Mae Bagley, 710, is at 
her home in Gatesville, N. C. 

Mrs. C. E. Martin, nee Katie Sykes, ’99-’01, is now at 
her home in Emporia, Va. Mrs. Martin was in charge of 
the Primary Department here in ’04. 

Mrs. Reuben Lewis, nee Minnie Beaton, ’09, is living in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Miss Louise DeLoache, 712, is at her home in Jackson, 
NS: 

Miss Mary Erickson, ’12, whose home is near Seaboard, is 
now teaching at Conway, N, C. 

Miss Ruth Norwood, ’16, whose home is in Stovall, N. C., 
is teaching in Windsor High School. 

Miss Grace Pearce, ’16, is in charge of several grades 
and the expression department of Castalia High School. 


Mrs. W. S. Penny, nee Lola Freeman, ’95-'96, is at her 
home in Raleigh, N. C. 


Miss Stella Garrett, 715, is teaching in Maiden Institute, 
Maiden, N. C. 


Mrs. Ellis Thomson Baker, nee Annie Dunaway, ’76, is 
spending the winter in Baltimore, Md. Her daughter, Anna 
May Baker is Professor of Mathematics at Chowan this 
year. 


Exchange Department 


Frances Bentuatri, Eprror. 


The Wake Forest Student for February contains a number 
of good things. “The Golden Age of Persian Poetry” is a 
beautiful tribute to the Persian poets whose works are so 
woefully ignored. The characters in the story, “Something 
Wanting,” are certainly cleverly drawn. While the plot is 
not such as to demand our undivided attention, the story is 
told in a charming manner. The sketch on the life and 
heroism of Sam Davis, a Southern soldier who unflinchingly 
met death rather than betray a friend, is interesting. We 
love our homeland more when we are made to realize what 
the freedom we now enjoy has cost others. The writer of 
“Vital Instruction” presents to us in a very forceful way 
North Carolina’s greatest need—more interest taken in the 
prevention of disease. The real trouble goes back to the 
lack of proper education among the masses of our people. 
The fact that North Carolina with her wealth allows this 
condition to exist is to be regretted and speedy measures 
should be taken to counteract its fatal results. The poems 
are good, especially “German Inwashun” and “If.” We 
are anxious to read installment number two of the former. 
If Kipling could read the splendid paraphrase of his poem 
he would not expect an apology. The thought is good and 
is excellent advice for college-folk. The various departments 
are represented .in a creditable way. 

The December issue of The Tattler is capable of improve- 
ment in a number of ways; however, it is very creditable 
in several respects. Considering the fact that Randolph- 
Macon is an A-grade college, and its students have such 
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splendid advantages we think that the editorial staff ought 
to be able to produce a better magazine. An essay, or some 

. heavy material would greatly improve it. The article “Con- 
cerning Self-Pity” has very good illustrations of objects of 
self-pity. “The Cook Who Stayed,” the only story, has a 
rather unique plot and is quite interesting. The poems are, 
as a whole, rather short. The subject matter is good, but 
it is quantity rather than quality that detracts from your 
magazine. 

We are pleased to find a copy of “The Sligonian’’ in our 
library. This is the first copy that has come to us and 
we hope that others will follow. The divisions, we think, 
of your magazine might be better planned. We wish to 
call especial attention to the allegory “Happy—New Year.” 
It is clever and the subject matter is well handled. Many 
of your articles are taken from famous poets and others 
not in your own school. We thoroughly enjoy these articles, 
but would suggest more originality. A longer essay would 
greatly improve your magazine. It is quite praiseworthy on 
account of the high quality of the material, but its brevity 
makes it too light. 

A number of magazines from other colleges have come to 
us for which we are indeed grateful. 
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Anne Hasseltine Circle (Y. W. A.) Notes 


Mary Linezrrry, 720, 


We feel that the importance and good of our Y. W. A. 
cannot be overestimated. Great development and progress 
continues to take place along the different phases of its work. 

We have received much pleasure and instruction from the 
letters and pictures sent to us by Mrs. Anderson, formerly 
Miss Minnie Middleton, who is now in China. While list- 
ening to them we forget our surroundings and imagine our- 
selves in China so vividly does she picture it to us. We 
feel that this missionary belongs to us since we know her 
personally from her visit to us last year. 

Another topic in which much interest has been taken, is 
in raising money for the new Training School Building. 
This has been accomplished in an entertaining and instruc- 
tive way. Our members presented “The Training School 
Episode,” a short play showing the work and the need of 
the Training School. This was given in the Murfreesboro 
Baptist church and met with great success. The interest 
was shown by the liberal offering which amounted to twenty- 
five dollars. Plans are now being made for presenting the 
play at Meherrin and Como churches. We are glad to have 
a part in paying for the new building, and we hope that the 
play will arouse more interest in the Training School. We 
ourselves have realized some of its great work and we are 
grateful that we have one of its graduates as a member of 
our faculty and counselor of our circle. 

The Evening Watch programmes for the past month have 
been very interesting. The college classes have in turn taken 
charge of the meetings for a week. The freshmen used as 
their subject “Strength.” They discussed fully the dif- 
ferent divisions as physical, mental, social, moral and spir- 
itual strength. The sophomores used their motto, “Purity” 
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as their subject. The white rose made an attractive poster 
as ‘it is their class flower and also the emblem of purity. 
The juniors interpreted the twelfth chapter of Romans for 
us, especially emphasizing the ways in which it applied to 
our lives. The seniors gave us interesting and instructive 
articles from the religious magazines which come to our hib- 
rary. All who were not in the habit of reading these maga- 
zines realized their value and determined to read them in 
the future. 

Lately we have had several opportunities for doing per- 
sonal service. One way was in sending flowers to some of 
our members who had lost loved ones. Another rather novel 
:dea which we carried out was sending a perscription to the 
girls who were shut off in the cottage with measles. Hach 
member wrote a short note either telling a joke or writing 
some cherry message. These were folded as powders and put 
‘na small box labelled, “To the Measles Family, from Dr. 
Y. W. A. Take One Before Each Meal.” <A few days be- 
fore St. Valentine’s Day all the girls were requested to make 
a valentine using original ideas. Quite a number were col- 
lected and sent to one of our members who was sick in the 
hospital. 

However, the social side has not been neglected. We were 
most pleasantly entertained by our counselor, Miss Williams, 
at a valentine party. The parlor was attractively decorated 
with red hearts. The fun began when each girl drew an 
animal cracker and a stick of chewing gum and found she 
was to model her gum into an animal like her eracker. 
After this we played charades. But the most enjoyable 
feature was a little melodrama. This was a perfect farce as 
the orchestra, footlights, curtains and scenery, as well as 
the characters, were represented by members of the faculty. 
Later red jelly, in heart-shaped molds decorated with tiny 
white hearts and cake were served. 3 
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As We Hear It 


Lortiz Harrett. 


Mattie Lewis Davis watching Gertrude Taylor practicing 
exercises with a metronome, “Gertrude, how in the world 
can you practice with that metaphor agoin’ ?”’ 


Frances Benthal—counting Shakespeare’s works—“Mer- 
chant of Venice, Julius Caesar and Milton’s Paradise Lost,” 
and she wondered why they all laughed! 


“Never despair, somewhere beyond the cloud the sun is 
still shining. Yes, and somewhere below the sea there is a 
solid bottom, but that doesn’t help the man who falls over- 
board.” 


Vesta Benthall—looking at Jack Carrington’s picture— 
“Who is he, an actress ?”’ 


Amber Holloman to Irene Mitchell—“TIrene, I like your 
hair combed that way. It gives you a better profile.” 

Irene—‘‘Child, don’t say anything about my profile. I 
didn’t even wear it this morning.” 


Miss Middleton on English— mae Haight make a sen- 
tence using polypus.” 
Amye—‘Polypus is a species of the bird family.” 


Miss Williams on Bible Class—‘‘Wertie, who was Mat- 
thew ?” 
Wertie—‘‘He was a Republican.” 


Heavy advertiser in angry and disgusted tones to editor— 
“That was a fine mess you made of my add yesterday.” 

Editor—“What’s the trouble?” 

“Look and see.” 
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The unhappy editor read: “If you want a fit, wear Jinks’ 
shoes.” 


Tommy had just learned the use of the ditto marks. While 
on a visit he had an occasion to write a letter home, and 
he simplified the task by putting his knowledge to account. 
“Dear Father,” it began. 


I hope you all are well. 
Sous S eeemother is af 

(<4 <4 sister 6¢ ¢¢ 

(73 (74 Diek 73 (73 

«¢ €¢ grandma (74 (73 

I wish you were here. 

ce “ mother <4 (73 

(74 6¢ sister (73 (73 

(75 ce Diek 6é cc 

¢¢ 73 grandma (73 (73 


you would send me some money. 
Your affectionate son, 


Tom. 
—WSelected. 
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WYNN BROS. 


Murfreesboro’s Greatest Store 


Headquarters for College Students 


Interesting showing of exclusive fall and winter styles in 
WOMEN’S SUITS AND COATS 


at extremely moderate prices. Reproductions of imported models from the 
foremost Paris shops. 


Prices Ranging from $10 to $25 


DRESS GOODS 


Newest weaves and colorings are shown in the woolen fabrics in Plaids, Solids, 
and Roman Stripes. 


SHOE DEPARTMENT 


Season’s smartest styles in walking and dress boots in QUEEN QUALITY 
BOSTON FAVORITE, DOLLY MADISON, and other 
desirable makes. 


Attractive Models in Waists and Silk Petticoats 
CORRECT CORSETRY 


Corsets for the new figure. The new fashions demand new lines which can be 
attained only by the latest corsetry. Once use the celebrated “AMERI- 
CAN LADY” and you will have no other corset. 


Prices Range from $1 to $7 


Artistic Line of Stationery always on hand. School supplies, etc. 


NOTION DEPARTMENT 


Replete in all lines—Gloves, Neckwear, Hosiery, Etc. 


Yours to serve, 


Vive ININ: BROS. 


G. & R. BARRETT 


INCORPORATED 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


225 WATER STREET 


NORFOLK, VA. 


WE CATER TO THE BEST TRADE IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA AND VIRGINIA, WITH THE 
BEST GOODS 


R. SEWELL 


Dealer in 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES 


CONFECTIONS AND CIGARS A SPECIALTY 


THE SEWELL HOUSE 


RATES REASONABLE 


R. SEWELL, PROPRIETOR MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


C. K. HARVEY 
Architect & General Contractor 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Water-Proof Cement Blocks 
MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


CITIZENS BANK 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


Increases in strength every year 


Its building and real estate yield the 
largest returns, on its investments, of 
any bank in this or any adjoining 
county. oe eo ee oe 


Is your name on our books? If not, 
let us place it there. 


YOUR ACCOUNT 
APPRECIATED 


Hirshberg Art Company 
Art, Drawing and 
Engineering Supplies 

418 N. Howard St. 


Baltimore, es : es Maryland 


DON?T FORGET 
T. H. Nicholson’s 


WHEN IN NEED 


U. Vaughan 


Dry Goods, A FULL LINE OF 
: DRUGS 
Notions, Shoes, —= 
Clothing, 
And all Toilet Articles, Choice Line 
Hardware, of Stationery and Notions, Millinery 
E 7 Department, Pictures Framed on Short 
C Notice, a Full Line of all Descriptions 
MURFREESBORO, T. H. NICHOLSON 
N. C. Murfreesboro, :: North Carolina 
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Edenton Ice and Cold Storage Co. 
Wholesale and Retail Ice Dealers 


Pure Crystal Ice Made from 
Distilled Water 


Ice in Carload Lots and Bagged 
a Specialty 


Your Patronage is Solicited 


PLANTS AT EDENTON AND AHOSKIE, N. C. 


THE HOME 


GOOD PRINTING 


WE GUARANTEE OUR 
WORK 


——-PRICES RIGHT— 


TRY US WITH AN ORDER FOR 
JOB PRINTING 


YOUR STATIONERY, BUSINESS CARDS, VISITING 
CARDS, ANYTHING YOU NEED. 


WE PRINT THIS MAGAZINE 


MUTUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Jj. S. FARMER, MANAGER 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


bene 


GO TO 


C. W. Gardner’s| L. M. Futrell, M. D. 


FOR DRUGS, Physician 
SODA WATER. and Surgeon 
CIGARS, Office on first floor of 
TOILET ARTICLES, New Drug Store 


FRESH CANDIES, ~ 
Murfreesboro, N. C. 


Murfreesboro, N. C. 


Saye 
J. N. Lawrence 
Phone 19 
Dealer in 
G. N. Harrell, M. D. 
Fine Family Groceries 
Murfreesboro 
Murf 
urfreesboro NC 
Nee 


eee 


Chowan College 


FOUNDED 1848 


Full A. B. Course in Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. Courses in Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Physical Culture and Domestic 
Science. Healthful location. Beautiful 
campus and grounds consisting of forty- 
one acres. Rooms reserved in order of 


application. Catalog on request. 


22 ——— 
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Spring term opens January third, nineteen 


hundred and seventeen. 


BOARD, ROOM, LITERARY TUITION 
AND INCIDENTALS, $166. 


G. E. LINEBERRY, President 


Murfreesboro, : ‘: North Carolina 


Albemarle Steam 


Navigation Company | reap “THe coLumns” 


When in doubt what to read 


When in doubt how to spend half a 
Steel Steamers dollar 


Carolina and Virginia | SUBSCRIBE TO “THE COLUMNS” 


When you have a thought to express 


From Franklin, Va., Mondays and Fridays for 
Tunis, N. C., and intermediate landings. 


From Tunis, N. C., Thursdays and Saturdays ; 
for Prankiin. Va., and intermediate land- When your business falls off 
ey: ADVERTISE THROUGH “THE 
STEAMER CAROLINA COLUMNS” 
From Murfreesboro, N. C., Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays for Tunis and Edenton, For Our Ads Bring Best Results 


N. C., and intermediate landings. 
From Edenton, N. C., Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays for Tunis and Murfrees- 


boro, N. C., and intermediate landings. K. Af, AYLOR, 
W.M. Scott, Gen.Pass. Agt. Business Manager 
FRANKLIN, VA. 


FOR YOUR 


Staple and Fancy Groceries 


FRUITS AND CONFECTIONARIES 


GO TO 


UNDERWOOD BROS. 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


PHONE 7 


at 
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